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ERIC “E-TEE”: “IT GIVES ME 
ENOUGH TO GET BY” 

HAYLEY KAY 

Eric E-Tee, known to many as E-Tee, 
has lived here in San Francisco since he 
was 27 years old. When he first arrived 
to the city, he had high hopes to work for 
the Cement Mason Union doing work lay¬ 
ing brick and concrete. However, in order 
to work for that Union, he needed to pay 
union dues, or the cost of membership 
needed to fund the activities and services 
that unions typically engage in. At the 
time, union dues were $500, which was an 
amount beyond E-Tee's means. Nonethe¬ 
less, he had a family to feed, so he did his 
best to find labor work for under the table 
pay, and he did. Everyday, he worked hard, 
but the under the table work had its draw¬ 
backs: E-Tee's employers weren't willing to 
pay union rates, which left him needing 
to supplement his income in order to feed 
and clothe his family. 

Cue the Street Sheet E-Tee has been 
selling the Street Sheet since 1989, when 
it was first created. He remembers when 
it was only one sheet of paper, which has 
now grown to an eight-page newspa¬ 
per with thousands of readers in the San 
Francisco area. E-Tee usually sells the pa¬ 
per in the same spot on the corner of Van 
Ness and Church; you can spot him by his 
gray fedora hat that you'll never catch him 
without. 

When 1 asked E-Tee about what it's 
like to sell the Street Sheet, he told me that 
some days he can't sell very many papers 
because a lot of people snap at him and 
say: “Take the money and leave me alone." 
However, he's not only interested in being 
employed. He cares a lot about the issues that the paper brings to light and wants people to be made aware of them. 

“People read it and say, this is not in the regular newspaper." Some people ask him what the paper is about, and he happily 
obliges and tells them about each issue specifically. During our interview, he mentions two that were about tensions between law 
enforcement and homeless people, and poetry of homeless people. E-Tee is especially excited to sell as many copies as he can of the 
poetry issue, which will be published this upcoming January, because he has also written for the paper and has published a poem 
in our annual poetry edition of the Street Sheet 

If you know E-Tee, you would say that on the surface he seems like a pretty happy guy. He might tip his hat toward you or jok¬ 
ingly offer a marriage proposal like the way he did when he first met me. 

Eric has fourteen kids but doesn't get to see them much. They live all over the country: in Florida, Washington, Kansas City, and 
here in the Bay Area. The ones that do live here he gets to see once a month or so. Although he has struggled with housing instabil¬ 
ity in the past, E-Tee is currently temporarily housed in an SRO (Single Room Occupancy) at the Le Nain hotel on Eddy and Van Ness. 
Still, he has a hard time making rent because even as an SRO, the rent is over $1,000 dollars. Most of the tenants can't come up with 
that much and need government subsidies. However, he is still grateful to have a roof over his head and does not take it for granted. 

E-Tee has been selling the Street Sheet for 27 years, and plans to continue selling it for as long as he is able. He sits in the metal 
folding chairs at the Street Sheet office every morning. More often than not, we bring him hot water so that he can make his Cup-a- 
Noodle. More often than not, he is cracking a joke and a comment at all of us as we pass by. 

1 asked him why he sells the Street Sheet “It gives me enough to get by on." ■ 




GIANT RAT FUNNIES 


JIM BELLER IZ-IZ-20L6 


$250K FOR ME. I'M THE CEO! 
$200K FOR YOU TO FUNDRAISE! 
MY NEPHEW CAN BE A 
CONSULTANT TO 
EVALUATE THE 
PROGRAM! 


BUT WILL THAT LEAVE ANY MONEY 
FOR HOMELESS SERVICES? 


OOPSY DOOPSY! 


The STREET SHEET is a project of the 
Coalition on Homelessness. The Coalition on 
Homelessness organizes poor and homeless 
people to create permanent solutions to 
poverty while protecting the civil and 
human rights of those forced to remain on 
the streets. 

Our organizing is based on extensive peer 
outreach, and the information gathered 
directly drives the Coalition's work. We do not 
bring our agenda to poor and homeless people: 
They bring their agenda to us. We then turn 
that agenda into powerful campaigns that are 
fleshed out at our work group meetings, where 
homeless people come together with their 
other community allies to win housing and 
human rights for all homeless and poor people. 


WORKGROUP MEETINGS 


AT 468 TURK STREET 


HOUSING JUSTICE WORK GROUP 


Every Tuesday at noon 


The Housing Justice Workgroup is working toward a San Francisco in 
which every human being can have and maintain docent, habitable, safe, 
and secure housing. This meeting is in English and Spanish and open to 
everyone! 

HUMAN RIGHTS WORK GROUP Every Wednesday at 12:30 p.m. 

The Human Rights Workgroup has been doing some serious heavy lifting 
on these issues: conducting direct research, outreach to people on the 
streets, running multiple campaigns, developing policy, staging direct 
actions, capturing media attention, and so much more. All those down 

for the cause are welcome to join! _ 


To learn more about COH workgroup meetings, 
contact us at: 415-346-3740, or go at: www.cohsf.org 


STREET SHEET STAFF 


The Street Sheet is a publication of the 
Coalition on Homelessness. Some stories are 
collectively written, and some stories have 
individual authors. But whoever sets fingers 
to keyboard, all stories are formed by the 
collective work of dozens of volunteers, and 
our outreach to hundreds of homeless people. 

Editor, Sam Lew 

Lead Reporter, TJ Johnston 

Vendor Coordinator, Scott Nelson 

Our contributors include: 

Lisa Marie Alatorre, Bob Offer-Westort, 
Jennifer Friendbach, Lesley Haddock, 
Jason Law, Jesus Perez, Miguel Carrera, 
Vlad K., Mike Russo, Arendse Skovmoller 
Julia D'Antonio, Chance Martin, 

Irma Nunez, Paul Boden, Lydia Ely, 

Will Daley, Nicholas Kimura 
Matthew Gerring, Jim Beller 
Robert Gumpert, Art Hazelwood, 
the Ghostlines Collective, 

Dayton Anddrews, Kelley Cutler, 

Raul Fernandez-Berriozabel, 
Jacquelynn Evans 


VOLUNTEER DONATE 
WITH US! EQUIPMENT! 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
VIDEOGRAPHERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
COMIC ARTISTS 
NEWSPAPER LAYOUT 
WEBSITE 
MAINTENANCE 
GRAPHIC 
DESIGNERS 
JOURNALISTS 
INTERNS 
WRITERS 
POETS 


LAPTOPS 

DIGITAL CAMERAS 
AUDIO RECORDERS 
SOUND EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

CONTACT: 


STREETSHEET® 

COHSF.ORG 
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DIANNA: “I WAS ON THE 
STREET FOR 30 YEARS.” 



My name is Dianna and I am fifty years old. I was born and raised in San Jose. Growing 
up was terrible because of my stepdad. He used to come to my room at night and just do what¬ 
ever he wanted to do to me. I told my mother, but she didn't believe me. 

Later on, I moved to Tacoma, Washington. I got kids, but my baby's dad tried to kill me, 
because I found out he had some other women and I was supporting them without knowing. 
And then, my mom slapped temporary custody papers on me that 1 can't be around my kids, 
or can't sleep in the house with them. My oldest was nine and my youngest was three at the 
time. 1 have four daughters, but she took them for no apparent reason. 1 was going back and 
forth to court, but then 1 couldn't afford it. 

So I came down here to San Francisco, and I started doing alcohol and drugs to kill the 
pain from my daughters, so I wouldn't cry about it. I was on the street for thirty years, I strug¬ 
gled, I used to be a crazy woman. 1 worried about how I'm gonna protect myself and where I'm 
gonna sleep, because there might be a man coming up and just grabbing me and doing bad 
things to me; I had all that done to me, it's hard. 

You gotta learn the hard way when you're on the street. You have no one to talk to, so you 
go meet other homeless people, and then they turn out to be scandalous and steal from you. 
Watch out who you hang out with, and just be yourself. I never asked people for anything, I 
would just go panhandle with my sign and make money. A lot of people would look at you 
and judge you. People wouldn't want to sit by you cause they think you stink, they think they 
would never be on the street, but it takes just one messup to be on the street, for anybody. But 
the pain had to get out eventually, so I gave it up. I just got tired of being on the street, tired 
of drugs; I was not moving ahead. 

So I quit cold turkey on my own, after 27 years. And if I did it, I think anybody can. You 
just need to be really sick and tired of being sick and tired. It's been almost two years since 
I quit drugs. I look at my ID now and think, 'T hope to God I don't ever, ever, ever go back to 
that." 

Being off drugs and alcohol is the best thing that ever happened to me in life. It's been 
almost two years since I did it. That Dianna is not the Dianna I see now when I look at myself 
in the mirror. If you were to see me then and see me now, you wouldn't believe what a change 
happened. I never had nails, and my teeth were all rotten. Look at my hands and my dentures 
now. I have the nails and the smile of an airline stewardess. I always wanted to be one. 

It's all thanks to Kristie from North Beach Citizens. For the first time in 30 years, I finally 
got to see my daughters and my grand-babies. I care for them and I care for my boyfriend. We 
met on the street and something told me he's a good guy. He was raised not to hit a woman. 
I used to think: Tf a man hits you, they love you.' I was wondering why he wasn't hitting me. 
He must not love me. 

I'm glad to be where I'm at today, but I still consider myself homeless, because I'm in 
subsidized, temporary housing, and at any given day we can lose that. That's why I still keep 
a sign that says “Homeless and hungry. Please help.” ■ 


Shared weekly on Medium, and soon to be published in a book, 'Stories Behind The Fog' is a compendium of 
100 stories of people affected by homelessness in San Francisco. The project was triggered by one man's story 
that will be released next year in the form of a feature-length documentary: www.moses.movie. 

Dianna's story has been written by Vicky Inoue and photographed by Hashem Ainousa. The story is in collab¬ 
oration with our partner North Beach Citizens. Koda's story has been written by Kyle Pratt and photographed 
by Hashem Ainousa. 


My name means friend in Sioux. That's what I am. If you go back to Oklahoma, 
you'll find the Native American capital of the world. We have a huge family and we 
have a strong culture. I live my whole life by it. You have to be kind to your mother. 
Your mother will be kind to you. Believe in the universe, know that it, it'll work out. 
As long as you're not an asshole. That's the biggest one. Don't be an asshole. 

We all play music in my family. We always have. I didn't always play guitar, I 
started on the drums. I only learned to play guitar after I joined the Navy. You can't 
take a drum set on a boat, so I taught myself a different music to take with me. 

I chose the Navy because it processed discharges out of here, on Treasure Island. 
I chose San Francisco because the music scene was really taking off with Green Day 
and Rancid getting famous out of here. Music seemed like where I wanted to be, so 
I wanted to be here. I worked and was always gainfully employed, making my way, 
until 2012. That's when I got hit. 

I was skating down from Kerouac Alley. Instead of waiting for me with the 
pedestrians, the car turned right into me. They hit me in the knee and I ramped 
up and hit a street light. I tried to catch myself with my ankle, but that didn't turn 
out too well. While I was in the hospital, they lost my disability and veteran paper¬ 
work, and while we waited we couldn't pay rent, so we got evicted. 

I have a wife and a daughter. Echo. She's jammin. My wife is from around here, 
her family is still here. I'm happy because she and my daughter can live with her 
parents and I can see them a lot. Me? I'm ok. I've been homeless, I guess for about 
two years, but I have places to go. I have friends I can stay with for a few days at a 
time, and some others too. I don't need much, it's not that hard for me. I'm just used 
to camping, I guess. 

Here they are, my two girls. Aren't they great? Everything I make out here play¬ 
ing music goes to them. To her. Echo. We started a college fund for her. She wants to 
be a veterinarian, and that's so great. She's so smart, I know she'll make it, and I'll 
do whatever I can to help her. You gotta give whatever you can to your kids, that's 
what you signed up for. I dunno, ever since I had my daughter, I feel like, you know, 
it's not about me anymore. I'd really do anything for her. I took her and her mom out 
for Valentine's Day this year. It ain't cheap, but I can manage. For them. 

Echo knows I'm out here. You know, at night. But she doesn't ask about it. I don't 
wanna talk about it with her either. I think life's better for her this way. She's grow¬ 
ing up more normal. I don't mind. 

I'm crying because I'm soft hearted. Sentimental. Hey, can we take a break? I 
need a minute. ■ 

KODA: “MUSIC WAS 
ALWAYS MY LIFE. 
UNTIL ECHO.” 
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THE COALITION ON HOMELESSNESS is a grassroots organization and brings 
together homeless folks, front-line service providers, and their allies to build a San 
Francisco that everyone can call home. In addition to publishing the Street Sheet, the 
Coalition works every day to expand access to housing in one of the richest cities in 
the country, protect the rights of the poorest people on our streets, and to address 
the root causes of homelessness and poverty. 

SAN FRANCISCO IS IN CRISIS . More and more people are being priced out 
or evicted from the places they have called home, being forced to leave town 
or to survive on unfriendly streets. Columnists, politicians, and tech bros have 
attacked our homeless neighbors with insults and assumptions, deepening the 
sense that our city is under siege. 

But through it all, the Coalition on Homelessness has managed to 
build a growing successful movement to lift up the voices and actions of 
those surviving on street corners or in shelters. Bringing together people 
experiencing homelessness, frontline service providers, and advocates, we 
have made enormous strides towards ending poverty and homelessness in the 
city over the past year. Through theatric actions, press conferences, developing 
legislation, taking legal action, crafting solutions, meeting with officials, and 
facilitating gathering at encampments we have fought hard and saved the 
heart of San Francisco. 








OUR VISION FOR 2017 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


• Ensure lessons learned from the navigation center are applied 
in shelters citywide, including increased services and relaxing of 
rules. 

• Ensure people living on streets and in encampments are treated 
with dignity. This includes a halt to property confiscations and 
destruction, and homeless sweeps and work instead for folks to 
move into temporary accommodations leading to permanent 
housing. 

• Continue our leadership development work among homeless 
people, including conducting extensive outreach, holding homeless 
people's popular assemblies, and our annual free school. We will 
work hard to ensure the new homeless departments listens to the 
voices, and ideas of un-housed people. 

• Develop a strong budget campaign with our community allies 
to fight for more housing, improved and equitable emergency 
services, and homeless prevention. 

• Realize full implementation of Crisis Intervention Team, moving 
police away form using force and instead de-escalation techniques. 




Won, alongside our community partners, 370 new rental 
assistance subsidies for homeless families and individuals, and 
saved 225 more. 

Brought international attention to the city's inhumane 
homeless sweeps and launched a campaign to organize and 
cultivate leaders in our homeless encampments. 

Led a powerful coalition to garner city funding for a right to 
counsel for tenants facing displacement, which will result in 
over 450 additional low-income households having a fighting 
chance of staying in their homes. 

Played a leadership role in both halting SFPD from getting 
Tasers, which have been known to increase deaths in those cities 
in which they have been introduced, and also transforming the 
SFPD Use of Force Department General Order, which greatly 
limits justified use of force. 

Succeeded in getting the city to fund an emergency hotel 
voucher program for those families that are turned away from 
emergency shelter. 

Conducted massive voter education on several ballot measures 
that would have helped solve or make homelessness worse, and 
managed to shift the policy debate towards a compassionate 
approach. 

Worked with community allies to halt the building of a new jail. 


HOUSING JUSTICE 

• Advocate that $67 million in homeless housing funds ii 
Props J and S are spent on just that. 

• Make a host of homeless policy changes with nev 
Homeless Department that remove the barriers to succes 
that homeless people currently face in the homeles 
system. 

• Improve the emergency shelter system including th( 
replacement of the emergency shelter for families to om 
that has beds instead of mats, is open 24 hours and ha 
showers, and push for 24-hour access to other shelters 
and expand capacity in the shelter system in underservet 
communities. 


468 TURK ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 



WWIIII.COHSF.ORG 
[415) 346-3740 


COALITION ON HOMELESSNESS, SF 
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OUR 2016 VICTORIES 




STRAIGHT FLUSH IN EMERGENCY SERVICES 

While we are fighting for housing, we are struggling to make 
sure homeless people forced to remain on the streets have ac¬ 
cess to the basic services they need to survive. This past year, we 
worked hard to expand the number of navigation centers and 
transform a current shelter into a navigation center model. Part 
of this work meant pushing for access to be equitable, rather 
than prioritizing those in newer programs. We also helped solve 
the lack of showers in one of our family shelters, and expanded 
bathroom access across the city. To address complaints in the 
shelters we have also begun facilitating restorative justice prac¬ 
tice sessions in publicly funded shelters. Lastly, we campaigned 
successfully for the city to fund an emergency hotel voucher 
program for families turned away from emergency shelter, 
which when implemented could help over 250 families. 


SFPD FOLDS ON TASERS AND USE OF FORCE 

We have seen again and again that both officer involved 
shootings and in-custody deaths only increase when police 
get Tasers, so we were horrified when SFPD decided yet again 
to push for further militarization of its police force. However, 
using our political muscle and community support we were 
able to stop SFPD from adopting Tasers. As part of this process, 
we took a leadership role in rewriting the Department's Use of 
Force policy, which had not been updated in decades. The new 
Use of Force document greatly limited the justification for use 
of force across the board, adopting much stricter language. 



AT THE HEART OF THE ISSUE 

Launched a series of assemblies that we hosted at homeless 
encampments around the city in order to involve homeless 
people in the work we do and find ways that our organization 
can serve those who are already organizing to end 
homelessness within the camps. These Homeless People's 
Popular Assemblies were led solely by homeless or formerly 
homeless advocates and attended by homeless people all over 
San Francisco. These efforts led to leadership development, 
encampment sweep monitoring and a homeless led petition 
drive with over 500 homeless signatories calling for dignity 
and human rights of encampment residents. 



Through our advocacy for housing justice in our city, we were 
able to win $2 million over two years in funding for local 
providers to provide legal counsel to tenants fighting evictions 
locally. We also worked alongside our community partners to 
secure $20oK in funding for mediation for tenants in publicly 
funded housing to avoid costly eviction proceedings and to 
help keep formerly homeless tenants in their homes. Lastly, 
as part of this same campaign, we secured over $700,000 for 
community organizations to do outreach to vulnerable tenants 
to ensure they know their tenant rights; half of the time, tenants 
do not respond to evictions, as many of them are not aware of 
their rights. We worked through Homeless Emergency Service 
Providers Association (HESPA) in conjunction with dozens 
of other organizations to attend public hearings, meet with 


TENANTS DEALT THE RIGHT TO COUNSEL 


Supervisors, and rally our community to achieve these victories! 


HOUSING FOR HOMELESS FAMILIES 
IS IN THE CARDS 

You may remember the report we published last year laying out our 
“Roadmap: A 5-Year Plan to End the Crisis of Family Homelessness", 
which documented how 1 in 25 public school students are now 
experiencing homelessness, and the total number has doubled in 
the past five years. This year we partnered with the arts community 
to place an initiative on the ballot that would allocate $17 million 
annually for the city to implement the recommendations in our 
report. We captured the hearts of an overwhelming majority of 
voters. If this measure is unsuccessful, we will still fight even harder 
this next year to end homelessness for San Francisco's families! 



PLAYING OUR CARDS RIGHT, 

WINNING HGUSING 

We won 595 rental assistance subsidies for homeless and at-risk 
families, people with disabilities, youth, seniors and single adults. 
In the past year our housing activists have helped move nearly 200 
homeless households into vacant public housing that had been 
refurbished using funding we secured through our advocacy work last 
year. We worked with the Housing Authority to make sure homeless 
families have preference for federally funded housing, and got them 
to open up the Section 8 waiting list, for the first time since 2000. 



WE BEAT BACK Q & R DEUCE 

Our opponents have worked hard to trump up hatred of poor and 
homeless people, putting measures 0 and R. Through our extensive 
campaign work we were able to topple the house of cards they 
built by demonstrating that their arguments were lies. Measure 
0 would confiscate tents without any housing, but a measly one- 
night offer of shelter. Measure R would have allocated a segment 
of the police force to specifically target poor and homeless people. 
Despite massive funding disparities we were able to beat back these 
attacks and defend our homeless constituents. Measure R was the 
first anti-homeless measure to be defeated in 15 years, thanks to our 
organizing work. Although Prop 0 did pass, proponents of 0 spent 
over $700,000 to demonize homeless campers and take away their 
tents, while we were able to galvanize support for our community 
through advocacy work. 



FIGHTING THE SIDEWALK SHUFFLE 

This February our community members were violently 
pushed from their neighborhoods because Mayor Ed Lee 
said they “have to leave" for the 50th Super Bowl, which San 
Francisco spent $5 million to host. Our public action at Super 
Bowl City as well as our persistent resistance to sweeps 
of homeless encampments catapulted our work and our 
city's crisis into international discourse, building support 
from allies in San Francisco and around the world. As an 
ongoing part of this work we are collaborating with the legal 
community to take legal action to halt the practice of the city 
and state destroying homeless people's property. 
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HIGH HOPES FOR NAVIGATION CENTERS DESPITE LACK OF HOUSING 



VLAD K. 

By researching Navigation Centers, shel¬ 
ters which provide case management and 
other services to homeless people, and re¬ 
flecting upon the positions of various jour¬ 
nalists, members of City administration, 
and local politicians, 1 learned good and bad 
news. The good news is that, yes, we are mak¬ 
ing progress in finding ways to fight home¬ 
lessness. The bad news is that this progress 
is so slow that the social pathology of home¬ 
lessness may lead to the erosion of universal 
ethical values, causing serious lasting dam¬ 
age our society. 

As discussed in a previous issue of the 
Street Sheet, mass homelessness is a relatively 
recent social phenomena, which became a 
reality of the American life only about thirty 
years ago for the second time in history af¬ 
ter the Great Depression. Up until the 20th 
century, almost every person belonged to an 
extended family and a few groups, such as 
religious congregations, ethnic communities, 
membership clubs, professional guilds or so¬ 
cieties that supported people in need. Most 
of these organizations required serious com¬ 
mitments and exercised a certain degree of 
control over members, which was the main 
reason why such groups played a lesser and 
lesser social role from the beginning of 20th 
century until they almost disappeared. As we 
have already mentioned, the first time mass 
homelessness became a reality of life was 
during the period of the Great Depression. It 
made such a profound impact on society that 
the country adopted a number of measures 
to avoid a possible repetition of this scenario 
in the future. These mechanisms protecting 
society from homelessness — which includ¬ 
ed social services programs and millions in 
funding for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development — existed for about a 
half of the century until they were disman¬ 
tled by the Reagan administration under the 
misconception that people wanted to live on 
the street. 

Considering the fact that for the last thir¬ 
ty years most of the time homelessness was 
either denied as a problem or addressed by 
punitive measures, which resulted in an ev¬ 
er-increasing amount of people on the street, 
the current absence of strategy for dealing 


with this social disaster is hardly surprising. 
San Francisco's Navigation Centers' attempt 
of social rehabilitation project was a bold and 
innovative social experiment, and generated 
interest in many other cities. 

The first Navigation Center was opened 
in the Mission in March 2015. It became the 
first complex of its kind in the nation where 
homeless individuals were provided with ac¬ 
commodations and intensive case manage¬ 
ment while they were routed to employment 
services and other social programs. In June 
2016, legislation calling for the City to open 
six Navigation Centers within two years was 
passed. A second center was established on 
the site of a residential hotel on Mid-Market. 
Plans for two more — one in Dogpatch, an¬ 
other in South of Market — are underway. 

For many homeless people, like Lady 
Bee, a tiny blonde girl in her late twenties, 
the Navigation Center is the first program 
that treats them with respect and outlines 
a way out of their misery. Not only does the 
Navigation Center provide case management 
and housing services along with accommo¬ 
dations, but it also focuses on treating home¬ 
less people as human beings, rather than as 
broken bodies in need of a mechanical fix. In¬ 
deed, the Navigation Center's shelter permits 


“the three P's": partners (whom are able to 
sleep next to one another and can push their 
beds together), pets and possessions. 

When I fell out of the employment mar¬ 
ket due to a health situation, but did not 
yet have disability benefits and needed a 
place to stay, the shelters with their policies 
of curfews and other pointless attempts to 
introduce military discipline made this op¬ 
tion unacceptable. The shelters' regulations 
conflicted with my studies, volunteering and 
other projects which, apparently, in the mind 
of certain politicians, somebody unable to 
rent should not have. 

“For me, shelter never was an option," 
says Lady Bee, “simply because I couldn't stay 
there with my partner. The Navigation Cen¬ 
ter came as an escape and a way to housing. 
For a young woman, it is almost impossible 
to be on the street alone. There is no privacy 
there on the street. Some people just force 
their presence on others. The only place I was 
able to be with myself was the public library, 
but it is not always open and not always con¬ 
venient. I never saw Andrew as an ideal part¬ 
ner, but he made my street existence toler¬ 
able. We are too different, and we constantly 
fought, but we also loved and respected each 
other which I think is the most important. Be¬ 
sides that, Andrew showed me many things 
which I wouldn't know otherwise." 

After living for three months in Naviga¬ 
tion Center, Lady Bee and her partner decided 
to get separate housing, but are close friends. 
Now Lady Bee works for several hours on two 
part-time jobs which are not the positions 
she was dreaming of, but allow her to make 
the ends meet. 

Bilal Ali, another graduate of the Navi¬ 
gation Center program, works for a nonprofit 
and is happy doing his job of helping other 
people in dire straits. Bilal is a successful, ac¬ 
complished person, and he is thankful to the 
Navigation Center for playing a part in his 
success. One thing Bilal regrets is that new 
clients of the Navigation Centers will no lon¬ 
ger have the same opportunity he did. 

“I appreciate the nice, warm staff of the 
Center which always made us feel welcome, 
he says. “Together with the showers, laundry 
and 24-hour food on demand, (it) created a 
special climate which helped us a lot. I also 


benefited from intensive case management 
which prepared me for housing, but now it 
is no longer there. Shelters already have 1000 
people on the waiting list, and now they also 
will need to accommodate clients of the Nav¬ 
igation Centers. Besides that, for many people 
who cannot go to the shelters, staying in Nav¬ 
igation Centers will not make shelters more 
acceptable, so what will happen to them? 
Will (they) end up being on the street again? 
The Navigation Center was not a perfect solu¬ 
tion, and they were not open for all. For ex¬ 
ample, they didn't provide accommodations 
for people with particular disabilities and 
people with particular health problems. But 
they were also helping a lot of people, which 
they may not being able to do now without 
intensive case management. That is not a so¬ 
lution at all." 

However imperfect solutions the Navi¬ 
gation Centers are, finding sites beyond the 
two existing centers and two proposed cen¬ 
ters might prove difficult. The Department 
of Homelessness and Supportive Housing 
estimates that such facilities are budgeted at 
almost $3 million per site, and last Novem¬ 
ber, San Francisco voters rejected a sales tax 
that would have generated $50 million, for 
homeless-related projects through the 2017 
fiscal year. 

Uncertainty surrounding the Naviga¬ 
tion Centers could hardly be found unexpect¬ 
ed considering the lack of a system and game 
plan. With different decisionmakers having 
completely different visions on how to ap¬ 
proach homelessness, the role of the Naviga¬ 
tion Center is naturally unclear. There is no 
clear definition around who may be eligible 
for Navigation Center services and why, and 
there are no clear treatment plans or goals to 
achieve for those who are accepted into the 
program. As a result, the Navigation Centers 
have become objects of critique for the unfair 
practices like preferential provision of hous¬ 
ing to its clients, bypassing the regular wait 
list that is mandatory for everybody else. 
Supposedly, Navigation Center clients should 
more prepared to be housed than any other 
homeless person, but again, there are no clear 
definitions who should be housed first and 
why. 

Re-| SEE NAVIGATION CENTERS 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT SAN FRANCISCO'S NAVIGATION CENTERS: 

■ Navigation Centers aim to reduce barriers to housing by providing 
a centralized location for homeless people to receive supportive 
services, temporary shelter, and case management so that they 
can, hopefully, find a permanent place to live v/ithin 30 days. 

■ Unlike traditional shelters, the centers permit the three P's: 
partners (couples are able to push their beds together), pets, and 
possessions. Food is served around the clock, and there are no 
curfev/s. 

■ Six Navigation Centers are planned to be built in San Francisco. 
Currently, there are tv/o Navigation Centers, one at the Civic Center 
Hotel and another in the Mission. A third is being built in Dogpatch. 

■ Navigation Centers can only be accessed through a referral. 
Controversially, the City prioritizes those living in tent encampments 
access to these specialized shelters, but the available space still 
cannot accomodate everyone living in encampments. 
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cently, it was decided that Navigation Cen¬ 
ter clients will not get preferential access to 
housing. Many in the city were unhappy that 
almost all the new housing opportunities 
only went to navigation clients, while other 
folks — who were in grave need and staying 
in shelters or elsewhere on the streets — did 
not have the same priority to housing. Gain¬ 
ing access to the navigation centers was very 
political, for example, those camped near the 
site of the Super Bowl party got priority for 
navigation center, skipped the line and then 
got housing. Many believe these decisions 
should be based on the acuity of the person 


on the streets instead. Therefore, a decision 
was made that navigation center clients 
will still get intensive housing preparation 
support, but will compete for housing with 
homeless people outside of the navigation 
centers. This decision, in spite of being more 
fair, does kill the initial idea of a program as 
an automatic exit into housing, it will simply 
become another shelter — just with fewer 
restrictions. The term of stay in a Navigation 
Center is defined as three months. 

As a war veteran, I compare the extremes 
of street life with the extremes of war, and 1 
find it in many ways comparable. We know 


that the recovery from the trauma of war is 
a lifelong process, and at the same time, we 
expect recovery from living on the streets to 
happen overnight. I think that every person 
on the street would agree that San Francisco 
can be proud of being a cradle of the idea of 
Navigation Centers, because of its original 
intention of transitioning homeless people 
into housing. However, the practicality and 
feasibility of that can only be realized if the 
city invests deeply into creating housing for 
all homeless people, with Navigation Centers 
no longer being able to guarantee housing for 
people. Now, it is just another shelter, not a 
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solution to homelessness. 

Summing up the ideas of all the people 
with whom 1 talked about Navigation Cen¬ 
ters, I must say that it is definitely seen as 
step in right direction and a successful exper¬ 
iment providing a lot of materials for study. 
Scrupulous study of this pilot program is 
necessary—the City's Controller's Office has 
been releasing a series of reports over the last 
year—to define who should be considered 
clients of Navigation Centers, the goal of the 
centers, and how to help others outside the 
centers. ■ 



IN CELEBRATION: 
RONALD TYRONE MERRITT. JR. 



YOLETTE MERRITT 

The oldest son of ten siblings, three 
boys and seven girls, Ron was born on July 
26 more than six decades ago in New York 
to Ronald Sr. and Alice Elizabeth Merritt. 
He was especially fond of his immediate 
and very large extended family of grand 
and great grand parents, uncles, aunts, and 
cousins, as well as nieces and nephews. He 
held in high honor with deep respect his 
mom and dad, both now 88 years of age. 

From early childhood, Ron Jr. was 
known for his high sense of integrity, 
with a desire to protect, and sensitivity 
towards others. Growing up, he enjoyed his 
family and many friends, the Boy Scouts, 
obtained a black belt in karate, excelled 
in art, enjoyed reading, and educationally 
was trained as an architectural draftsman. 
Ron Jr. studied music, played the piano, and 
enjoyed the classics. He loved animals and 
was in the process of adopting a shelter bird. 

Always a strong believer in the 
intrinsic value of each human life, when 
confronted as a young man with the draft 
to go and fight in Vietnam, Ron Jr. became a 
conscious objector; willing to serve, but not 
to kill. Unbeknownst to the family, he was 
placed on a plane and in reality punished 
by being sent west to northern California's 
rural counties to fight forest fires; far from 
his family, and from any option to pursue 
his professional career and livelihood. After 
his “tour of duty" was completed in 1977, 
Ron Jr. was given a bus ticket to Sacramento, 
where he arrived without funds or contacts. 
One can only imagine the obstacles 
encountered, but throughout his life he 
always insisted on maintaining his privacy 


COMPATIBILITY USA 

No two people are the same, 

God Himself made this claim. 

So live your life to the very best; 

It all equals out between birth and 
death. 

We all are different and live separate 
lives 

And a world of problems with 
unanswered whys. 

Life is tough and sometimes rough 
To each of us trust is enough. 

We all are different and live separate 
lives 

And a world of problems with 
unanswered whys. 

Life is tough and sometimes rough 
To each of us trust is enough. 

Friends can be friends in troubled times 
By helping those who fell behind. 

No matter how hard life can be 
We all need 
Compatibility 

(Chorus) 

Compatibility, compatibility. 

Hey, hey, hey, with choices. 
Compatibility, compatibility. 

Hey, hey, hey, with choices 

Ron Jr. was gifted with words and loved 
to wr/fe, especially poetry. Compatibility 
USA, one of his original works, was 
printed in the July 2015 issue of Street 
Sheet. 


and independence, never wanting to 
be a burden to anyone. 

He respected himself and others, and 
made it a point not to hold on to bitterness 
against others. Even during difficult times, 
one of his favorite activities, continued from 
early youth, was visiting the ocean and 
open green spaces, and, whenever possible, 
he would surround his living space with 
plants. He confronted many challenges in 
subsequent years (including having his 
place of residence and work tools stolen 
from him)—probably more so because he 
was sensitive and felt things deeply—but 
he took them as they came and worked 
with them as a man, while always reaching 
out a helping hand to others. One of his 
neighbors shared how he supplied her with 
aluminum foil for two years, and it was only 
just a few weeks ago that she told him she 
was now in a position to buy her own. Even 
though he was often with limited funds 
to take care of his own personal needs, he 
managed to donate a sizable amount each 
month to a non-profit working to educate 
people in need of support. A concierge in 
his apartment building shared how Ron Jr. 
taught her (who was very afraid of spiders) 
how to use tape to pick up a spider and take 
it outdoors to freedom without harming it. 
It was not uncommon to see him with care 
packages to give out during his evening 
walks in the neighborhood where he lived. 

Ron Jr. celebrated the life God gave 
him witboldness, and was truly blessed in 
the opportunities given. He loved the work 
he was called to do. He was professionally 
trained in various aspects of the building 
trade, starting as a youth from his great- 
uncle George, and taught classes in 
junior college. Ron Jr. also launched a 


business. Labor-on- Demand, that gave 
job opportunities and training to others, 
especially those who were without homes, 
and went above and beyond for at no cost 
in making each their own business cards 
(along with an address and phone number 
so they could be contacted with work 
offers). Labor-on-Demand continued until 
the building where he maintained his 
offices was sold to a new owner and a need 
to vacate. 

He volunteered for many, many years 
for those considered the least in society, 
giving each high respect and honor. He 
was deeply committed and especially 
grateful for the opportunity to work with 
the Coalition on Homelessness, and held 
Jennifer Friedenbach, Kenneth Dotson, 
Nick Kimura, and all his associates in 
high esteem. When visiting family away 
from San Francisco, there was always a 
sense of responsibility to return to the area 
and continue the work. When recently 
offered a garden apartment away from 
the Tenderloin, and for which he was 
waitlisted for many years, he declined as 
that would take him away from the people 
he now considered part of his mission to 
serve. As one of his neighbors, a mother 
of 14 mentioned, “he knew his mission 
from God and he accomplished it!" Ron Jr. 
loved his family, his fellow human beings 
(irrespective of background), his country, 
and especially his God who he understood 
to be the God of all. He devoted a significant 
amount of time over the last five years 
working on a special blog that he felt deeply 
contained good news, and therefore shared 
with all he encountered. He was a giver 
and not selfish with his material goods, his 
time, or his thoughts and advice. ■ 


WRITER'S CORNER 


“THE YEAR OF LETTING GO, OF UNDERSTANDING LOSS. GRACE. OF THE WORD ‘NO’ AND LEARNING TO SAY 
‘YOU ARE NOT KIND."’ - WARSAN SHIRE 

WINTER SOLSTICE IS APPROACHING ON OECEMBER 21ST. THE CHANGING GF THE SEASGNS BRINGS TIME FGR REFLECTIGN ANO INTENTION¬ 
SETTING FOR THE YEAR AHEAO. WRITE A POEM CELEBRATING 5 THINGS YOU WERE PROUD OF DOING IN 2016, ANO 5 INTENTIONS OR GOALS FOR 
2017. (OPTIONAL: AFTER POET WARSAN SHIRE, NAME THE POEM AFTER A MAJOR THEME OF YOUR YEAR.] 

GHOSTLINE: THIS WAS THE YEAR OF_ LET 2017 BE THE YEAR OF_ 


This writing prompt is brought to you by Ghostlines. Ghostlines is a Bay Area collective of poets, artists, and educators comprised of Ariana 
Weckstein, Gabriel Cortez, Isabella Borgeson, Jade Cho, and Natasha Huey. We are committed to using art to cultivate empathy. To disrupt violent 
systems and thought. To nurture and challenge ourselves and our communities to rise, www.ghostiinescoliective.tumblr.com 


THE ANNUAL POETRY EDITION 
OF THE STREET SHEET IS OUT 
ON JANUARY 1. 


SUBMIT POETRY TO STREETSHEET® 
COHSF.ORG BY MONOAY, DEC. 26 AT 5PM 
OR MAIL TO C/0 STREET SHEET 468 TURK 
ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94102 


If you’d like to share your writing with the Street Sheet, you can e-mail 
STREETSHEET@COHSF.ORG OR MAIL TO STREET SHEET 468 TURK St. SaN FRANCISCO, CA 94102 . 
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THE VIEW FROM THE STREET 



About the artist: If Michael Kenna's work has often been described as enigmatic, grace- 
Helping us to reflect on the daily hauntingly beautiful, it is maybe due to the fact that as one of six children of 

a working class Irish-Catholic family, he was meant to enter the priesthood. The sim- 
life of our streets, photographers ^nd clarity of his work alludes to rather than describes his subject, allowing 

offer one picture that represents the viewer to have a completely unique and tailored interpretation. He has described 
their personal take on urban life body of work as, "more like a haiku poem than prose". When he is not traveling, he 


lives in Seattle with his family. About the pho¬ 
to: This photograph was made while Michael 
was teaching a Night Photography class for ASUC 
at UC Berkeley. The whale was a full scale model 

[^OTO: MICHAEL KENNA WWW.MICHAELKENNA.C0M1 
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HELP SUPPORT THE COALITION 




Name: 



Address: 



City: 

State: 

■ 

Phone: 

Email: 



UNDERWRITER CONTRIBUTION 

I want to become an Underwriter 
for $50 or more. $] 



MONTHLY CONTRIBUTION 

I want to Support the Coalition 
as a Sustainer at $ 
for months. 


Please list my name in the STREET SHEET as 

SINGLE CONTRIBUTION 

I want to support the work of the Coalition on Homelessness 

with a single tax-deductible contribution in the amount of: (circle amount) 


$25 $50 $75 $150 $200 Other $ 

PLEASE CHARGE MY CREDIT CARD (MASTERCARD OR VISA) 

Card Number: 


Expiration Date: 
Name on Card; 

(as it appears) 

Signature : 



All donations are tax-deductible 
as permitted by law. 

The Coalition on Homelessness 
is a 501(c) 3 non-profit organization. 
Please make checks payable to: 
Coalit ion on Homelessn ess. 


PLEASE CLIP AND MAIL TO; 

Coalition on Homelessness 

468 Turk Street 

San Francisco, CA 94102 












































